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Vol. II November, 1916 No. 5 

ALONG THE MAINE COAST* 
By E. P. MORRIS 

A coast is the line where land and water meet. It may, conceivably, be 
approached from either direction, and some excuse is to be made for those 
who elect to see it from the side of the land. But this is in all cases an 
error ; a coast line should be looked at from the water. 

If the coast is the coast of Maine, the error is peculiarly deplorable. For 
Nature arranged this shore in a dramatic mood, with a definite purpose, 
intending it to be properly approached and to disclose itself in a series of 
episodes leading up to a climax. Taken in the order intended by the artist, 
from the water and from the south, the long first stretch from Kittery to 
Portland outlines the situation and introduces the persons of the drama. 
Prom Casco Bay to Rockland, the plot is involving itself in a confusion of 
bays and a bewildering tangle of islands, until Owl's Head, too completely 
picturesque to be quite credible, both closes the introduction and introduces 
the great scene. The height of interest and dignity is in Penobscot Bay and 
the region of Mt. Desert, where islands in endless variety of size and shape 
and color, scattered in a kind of ordered irregularity over a broad bay and 
surrounded by a ring of mountains close to the sea, present, beyond com- 
parison or question, the climax of beauty on the New England coast. Yet 
farther east the shore is by no means without its charm, and it runs off into 
a final scene of beauty under the cliffs of Grand Manan. It is clear that a 
coast line arranged on so elaborate a plan should be suitably approached 
and deliberately enjoyed, as the artist intended. To take a night train from 
Boston to Mt. Desert Perry is to miss the meaning of it all, and to come to 
the coast at Rockland and go by steamer across Penobscot Bay to Bar Har- 
bor is a kind of greediness, like saving all one 's appetite for the dessert. 

The beginning of it all should be Kittery. One who slides in past 
Whaleback and drops anchor in the cove has done something more than 
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cross an invisible state line ; he has entered into a different kind of life and 
will see about him the beginnings of a different civilization. Kittery Pore- 
side heads a long list of curious and unfamiliar names, English, French, and 
Indian. Agamenticus, just visible to the north as a blue dome against the 
sky, is the first of the mountains, which, later, will come down in steep cliffs 
to the sea. The fishing boats at their moorings in the cove will be seen 
again in fifty other coves ; they are an announcement of the fact that fishing, 
which south of the Cape survives chiefly as a sport, is here still a sober 
industry, by which men earn a living. On the shore a summer hotel pro- 
claims, perhaps too loudly, the importance of a second industry of the 
state, which is also, in Maine, a sober business. The past speaks from the 
slip behind the fish-house, where the hulk of the schooner Myra Sears 
lies on her bilge with the tide flowing in and out of her hold. She was 
nearly a hundred years old, built to last, with main-beam a foot square, 
one of the fleet of sailing packets that used to ply between some village 
and the city of Portland, carrying the local produce to market and return- 
ing with a miscellaneous cargo of purchases for the friends and neighbors 
of her captain. So, two hundred years ago, the sloop Speedwell, Francis 
Brown, master, made her regular voyages from New Haven to Boston, 
carrying wheat and rye and furs and bringing back, on one occasion, a hogs- 
head of rum and six yards of blue cloth for the Collegiate School, then 
still in its early home at Saybrook. 

Kittery is the place of beginnings only, not of full disclosure, and the 
line of shore up to Portland merely hints at what is in reserve. Long 
stretches of quiet beach still repeat the south; the Nubble and Baldhead 
Cliff and Front's Neck, where Winslow Homer lived and painted, are sug- 
gestions in a reticent New England fashion of the bolder beauty of the 
north. And Portland harbor, notwithstanding the picturesqueness of the 
heights that surround it, is a city harbor, fringed about with wharves and 
grain elevators, like the southern ports. But here, too, the difference may 
be noted by an observant eye; the vessels at anchor are four-masters or 
sea-going steamers; an occasional square-rigger lies at a wharf; and the 
water-boat does not come silently alongside the yacht in the morning look- 
ing for a customer, but must be summoned by the proper fisherman's signal, 
an empty bucket slung from the masthead. 

It is to the eastward of Portland that the full disclosure comes. As one 
follows the winding course among the islands and turns through Chandler 's 
Cove, he rounds a red spar and has arrived, at once and unmistakably ; deep 
water, smooth masses of granite, and, best remembered of all, the pungent 
fragrance of spruce and balsam from the dense thickets that crown the 
little islands. Here it is that we cry out together, ' ' The real Maine ! ' ' This 
is Miss Jewett's Country of the Pointed Firs, and no one who sails this 
coast can fail to note the aptness of her descriptive phrase. Seen from the 
water, they clothe the shore with their dark green from Casco Bay to 
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Quoddy. On shore they are at first a little disappointing. The upspringing 
form has much of the beauty of a slender spire ; and the spread of the flat 
lower branches over the turf, close-cropped by the sheep, makes a natural 
base for the pyramid, but one misses the shelter and shade of larger trees. 
Here, however, is their peculiar merit, appropriate to the weather and the 
air. In the cool breeze that moves over the Maine coast, shade is less to be 
desired than shelter from the wind and warm exposure to the sun. The 
sheep-tracks, winding among the spruces, lead into little open glades, 
natural sun-parlors, carpeted with moss ; when the northwest wind blows 
overhead, these are places to retreat to with a pipe and a friend or a book 
— places of peace, where rest is occupation enough. 

The traveler along the Maine coast by boat will be both sailor and 
housekeeper, pursued by the cares and stimulated by the ambitions of the 
housekeeper, and he will begin early to make acquaintance with the locality 
and the capability of shops. In some respects nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the country store of Maine. If you need a half-inch shackle 
or thirty fathoms of twenty-one thread manila or a pair of eight-foot oars, 
there is no town or hamlet or wilderness where you cannot find them ; the 
necessities of life are there. And not merely the necessities of rope and 
hardware ; in Kittery, if you go to the right place, the boy will pull out a 
drawer that holds about two bushels, and count out your dozen of hot 
doughnuts — your dozen, do I say? your six dozen, your gross, for aught I 
know. And on the New England coast the pie will naturally not be lacking. 
Of this article of diet, it is difficult to speak without a sense of constraint, 
so unfortunate are the associations that have been gathered about it; it is 
enough to say that in Maine the blueberry pie attains a size and ripeness 
unknown to other climes. There is a village on the coast, to be named only 
to the initiate, where blueberry pies may be had of such a quality that 
the skipper of a visiting yacht, after eating his fair quarter, started at once 
for the shore to secure the maker in perpetuity and returned in sadness 
when he recalled the obstacles of a husband on one side and a wife on the 
other. But these are the necessities; for such luxuries as fresh bread or a 
bit of steak one must be prepared to search ; he must not expect to find them 
ready at the end of a telephone wire. The search will sometimes be easy; 
in Tennant's Harbor turn once to the left and once to the right and you 
can get excellent milk, at the shoemaker's. Or it may be somewhat more 
complicated ; to get fresh bread at Little River, enter the harbor early Tues- 
day afternoon, stop and converse with the keeper of the store on the wharf, 
leave an order at the ice-cream parlor, and go the next morning, Wednes- 
day, before seven to the second white house up the road to receive your 
bread from the hands of the maker ; and very good bread it will be. Out of 
a succession of such experiences will be gradually accumulated a knowledge 
of foraging so varied and extended that it transcends the limits of the 
practical and attains to some of the qualities of a philosophy of life. It 
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seems probable that in the end a sixth sense is acquired, by virtue of which 
in a strange village one takes avitomatically the right turn, letting the reins 
of his will lie loose upon the neck of his instinct, and stops unerringly 
before the only house in town where fresh eggs may be bought. 

The word "bought" which I have just used, is correct enough, for these 
are business transactions taking place under some economic law of demand 
and supply; but in the direct contact of producer and consumer the busi- 
ness elements fade into the background, and the immensely more interest- 
ing human elements come forward. I am not merely a buyer, any buyer 
who happens to come into a shop with money in his pocket; I am the man 
from the yacht that anchored in the cove an hour ago. And the seller is 
half farmer, half lobster-man, and his two boys are standing by with eyes 
and ears open; and I state my needs and he modestly doubts whether he 
can satisfy them, but will see what he can do. There is a sense of favor 
asked and granted, of accommodation, in the old New England sense, 
rendered and accepted. Something has passed from the one to the other 
besides a dozen eggs and a small coin ; we have been stirred to an unaccus- 
tomed freshness of perception by this contact with the unfamiliar. We 
have returned to something like barter. 

The coast of Maine is an alternation of bays and headlands, with deep 
water everywhere. If one will take pains to avoid the headland and will 
follow the shore up the bay, he will presently find himself in that most 
delightful of spots, a snug harbor. For the sailor's joy is not wholly in 
sailing, perhaps not chiefly in sailing. That is a means of getting from 
one place to another, agreeable in good weather, exciting sometimes, some- 
times monotonous, at all times a normal and ordinary kind of business like 
any other. It is the poet, not the sailor, who shouts for ' ' a wet sheet and a 
flowing sea." The aspiration of the real sailor is expressed in humbler 
terms: "a snug harbor, both anchors down, and all hands drunk but the 
cap 'n. ' ' This is an aspiration which, if we pass over some details as unes- 
sential — and possibly, when we think of the captain, a little selfish, — may be 
realized in a hundred spots in Maine. Go up John 's Bay past John 's Island 
— paying no attention to the maker of the chart, who wages unceasing war 
upon the possessive case and would have you call it John Island — past 
John's Island and the steamboat wharf, turn in to the northward far 
enough to be out of the tide, let go your anchor — one should suffice — and 
look about you. The sea, for all its delights, is an open place; nowhere 
is one more completely out of doors. Here, in the snug harbor, there is by 
contrast all the sense of shelter which the walls of a quiet room give. 
Especially if it has been blowing a little too strong outside, the feeling 
that the day's work is done and the time for relaxation — and dinner — has 
come, makes a home out of even a strange harbor. The hill rises steep to 
the north, cleared into sheep pastures; half way up the slope is the com- 
fortable farmhouse; the wharf is old and gray, sagging a little in tha 
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middle ; time has taken it out of the things that men have made and turned 
it into a natural object, like the rocks from which it projects; below the 
high-water mark its piles are thickly covered with mussels, which from a 
distance give them a texture like purple velvet; the summer cottage, 
inevitable feature of every harbor, is quiet in color and the voices that come 
from it across the water are pleasantly modulated and seem to promise that 
no singing machine shall disturb the serenity of the evening. To the east- 
ward is the broad and peaceful level of the river, spreading over the shoals, 
and the tide sweeps strongly past the mouth of the cove, with flecks of 
brownish-white foam that show its speed and with dimpling whirls to prove 
its strength; and your boat lies dead quiet, the anchor chain hanging 
straight down from the bow. 

Or, if you have spent an uneasy and uninteresting night in Rockland 
harbor, wakened in the early morning by the whistle and wash of the Boston 
boat and stifled by the fumes of the lime kilns, then follow along the western 
side of the island of North Haven and look for Pulpit Harbor. It will need 
looking for; it will be seen two or three times before the unmistakable 
Pulpit Rock appears and the narrow entrance opens out. Until midsummer 
there will be a brood of young hawks on the flat top, where the Bible should 
lie; the parent birds will start up with threatening cries and their young 
will scream in protest against being abandoned. Turn sharply around the 
Rock ; keep clear of the shoal on the eastern side, and choose your anchorage 
with a painter's eye for the making of pictures. It is not well to be too 
easily satisfied, for there is one perfect spot, and only one. The sharp tip 
of the church spire should show over the crest of the hill to the southward ; 
to the westward an inner cove is dark to the water 's edge with spruces ; on 
the other side, the road leading to the three or four houses crosses the head 
of the harbor on a curious stone bridge, each pier a pillar of granite, a 
monolith roughly squared as it was blasted out in the quarry. To the north- 
west — and this is the peculiar merit of this one anchorage — the Pulpit Rock 
will stand out, apparently in the middle of the entrance, against the purple 
background of the Camden Hills, repeating in little, with a singular fidelity, 
the characteristic outline of the greater mass across the bay. It should be 
"coffee on deck tonight," until the sun sets in splendor behind the hills 
and all the ways are darkened. 

It may be fancy, but there seems to be a special sense of security in an 
island harbor. Safely land-locked in Burnt Coat or Isle au Haut, one is 
perhaps conscious that his peace is only temporary and that tomorrow he 
must be under way again. Or it may be the remoteness, the loneliness of 
an island harbor. Beyond the eastern end of Moosabec Reach is a tiny cove 
perfectly enclosed and sheltered by three high islands. One nrast work in 
carefully, with a constant eye upon the chart, and must ride to a short 
chain. The islands are not cleared, and no house or sign of habitation can 
be seen. It is primeval loneliness and quiet, and perfect safety. A fisher- 
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man's sloop may lie at her mooring at the head of the cove, with the faint 
smoke of the evening meal rising above the cuddy into the still air, but the 
fisherman, if he puts his head out of the hatch when your anchor chain 
rattles out, goes back again to finish his supper, and his indifferent seclusion 
emphasizes the solitude. Here at night you will hear the cry of the blue 
heron, shyest of birds, and be wakened by the fierce snarling of fighting 
seals. 

The summer breeze along our coast is likely to drop at sunset, and 
memories of harbors are most frequently associated with quiet evenings and 
nights of calm. But there are other memories not less cherished, which 
recall excitements and the sense of escape. Not that the cruising yachts- 
man is often in real danger. Gales in summer are not heavy and in this, as 
in some other respects, the cruiser is only "playin' at sailorin', '' as a real 
sailor once remarked. But there will be occasionally enough of squall or of 
heavy weather to enable the play-sailor to maintain the illusion and to 
enjoy, as he struggles into harbor, something of the sensation of escape from 
danger. The island and lighthouse of Petit Manan are picturesque at all 
times, and Dyer's Bay is an ample harbor with a soft curve of shore, but 
both may be transformed by a change of weather. Let the thunderheadS 
pile up along the land and be torn here and there into ribbons ; let there be 
an hour of doubt whether the squall will reach off the land, followed at 
last by a swift whirl of wind and rain from the northeast that blots out the 
landmarks and picks up the water into bright green, sharp-cut waves topped 
with white. Suppose, too, that the harbor is strange to you, that a hasty 
look at the chart shows only one buoy on the eastern side and an unmarked 
shoal running out from the other shore, and that the boat is staggering, 
overborne by the wind. This is not danger, not danger to life, but when 
at last you run behind a sheltering point, when the anchor has a good hold 
of the bottom, when the sails are furled and sheets and halyards coiled 
down, when the cabin lamp is lighted and the chowder is on the table, the 
sense of escape and security will be real, though the danger was not, and 
the memory of wind in the rigging and rain driving down on the deck will 
be not less pleasant than the memory of moonlight and calm. 

I have been using tlie names of places as they happened to come up, but 
the names of the coast are peculiar enoiigh to claim a word for themselves. 
The monotony of our names of towns has often been lamented; a leaden 
propriety has given its Johnstown, Thomaston, Williamsburg. But the 
coast aboiinds in natural objects; and in the naming of these, happy acci- 
dent and lively fancy and tradition and humor have had a freer play. 
Maine was settled by Englishmen, who have given us Biddeford Pool and 
Kittery Foreside, Merchant's Row and the two Thoro fares and the two 
Reaches. It was also visited by Frenchmen from the north ; Grand and 
Petit Manan and Mt. Desert and Isle au Haut preserve their tradition, 
slightly corrupted by the fishermen into Tit Manan and Aisle o' Holt. The 
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Virgin's Breasts are two smooth and rounded little islands in Moosabee 
Reach; the name mnst have been given to them by a Catholic Frenchman 
and then translated into English. The two tides of immigration may be 
supposed to have met in the neighborhood of Mt. Desert, where French- 
man's Bay was certainly named by an Englishman who found a French- 
man already settled in that choice spot. The Georges Islands commemo- 
rate an early explorer, who has left on record his expectation that the river, 
which also bears his name, would be the location of a great trading port. 
Blue Hill Bay was evidently the bay from which the blue hill to the north- 
ward could be seen; as the settlements extended back from the shore, the 
name went with them and was attached to the mountain in spite of its green 
slopes. A lively fancy named the Fox's Ears, two reddish-brown rocks at 
the entrance to Fox Island Thorofare, and Junk o' Pork, which seems to 
lie rectangular on the surface of Casco Bay as on a table. Of the tragedies 
of the sea, such as named Cerberus Shoal from a vessel lost there, the Maine 
coast has preserved no memory. Mistake Harbor was not necessarily fatal, 
and the tragedy of Burnt Coat Harbor must have been restricted to the 
owner of the garment. An inhabitant of this place, from whom informa- 
tion was sought, seemed to regard it as an ordinary and uninteresting 
designation; "hadn't never thought of it before," he said. Comedy, how- 
ever, must surely have been in the air when Jones's Garden was named; 
it is a mass of solid granite with a few inches of soil supporting a dozen 
wisps of coarse grass on the top. The original Jones has faded out of the 
tradition of the neighboring village and has carried away with him what- 
ever personal traits led his townsmen to immortalize him; his garden 
remains, a starting-point of humorous speculation to the crews of passing 
vessels. 

A few men along the coast keep stores ; the rest are farmers or fishermen 
or boat -builders. On a Gloucester fishing schooner, the word farmer is a 
term of deep contempt ; not so in Maine, where every farmer has a boat of 
his own and is a fisherman and boat-builder himself. We men of the cities 
bring with us into the country certain obvious superiorities, in dress, money, 
habits of speech, which stand in the way of easy intercourse. The best 
solvent of such stiffness is a common interest, and it is here that the sailor, 
even the play-sailor, has his immense advantage over the summer boarder. 
For the problems and needs of sailing are immediate and lively, and they 
do not wait for introductions. When you are rounding up to anchor, you 
are thinking of the holding-ground and the depth of water, and it makes 
no difference whether the man to whom you shout your question is rich 
man. poor man, beggar man, or even thief, if only he can give you the 
desired information, at once and accurately. Questions of social status and 
a college education take their proper place, in the rear. The weather, last 
refuge of the striving conversationalist ashore, is here a matter of genuine 
concern; it conditions the future at sea. When the fisherman whom you 
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pass as he is under- running his trawl, waves a hand and calls out, "Fine 
breeze," he really means it, and is thinking how much better it is to run 
home before a fair wind than to row a heavy dory. On the water, compli- 
ments sound genuine and gifts are freely offered and accepted. "Nice 
little ship you've got there; go anywhere in her," says the fisherman 
returning from the weir. I accept the expression of approval and the fresh 
mackerel that lie tosses over the rail, as simply, I hope, as the small boy, 
perched in the bow of his father's dory, accepts a peach from me. "I 
d'know as he ever et a peach before," says the smiling father, and we are 
all friends together and exchange calls at night in harbor. 

I would not seem to imply a condition so idyllic that all intercourse is 
an exchange of gifts. You will pay for most of your fish and all your 
peaches, and the boat-builder who mends your leaking skylight will charge 
a price — a reasonable price — for his services. Probably, too, he will keep 
you waiting for it, waiting till he finishes that job on the coaming of Bill 
Porter's boat that he promised to have done this noon and hasn't got 
through with because he had to stop to do a bit of caulking for Harry who 
was in a hurry to get off to his trawl. Half the village is involved in the 
sequence of jobs and wishes. Here is the test of the man from town. If he 
has acquired the beginnings of wisdom and is looking for experience in the 
journey of life, he will gladly, not impatiently, find himself drawn into this 
tangle of jobs, even though it be in the last place, and will sit down by the 
work bench in the fashion of the village, to listen and to talk. 

It used to be said that the talk of a Yankee was chiefly inquisitive; I 
should say that it was mainly narrative, disclosing with a conscious purpose 
the experiences of a fisherman's life, the humor and the seriousness of it, 
stories of danger or of rescue. You may hear, perhaps from one of the 
actors in the story, how a vessel came ashore in a gale and snowstorm, and 
some women ran to the nearest house for help. One of the men, a chronic 
sufferer from rheumatism, at first refused to go out into the storm, but his 
father dressed and took his lantern and began to struggle down to the 
point against the gale. As he came near the shore, he saw a second lantern ; 
it was the son, who, like another son in Scripture, "afterward repented and 
went. ' ' And the two pushed on until they heard, over the roar of wind and 
sea, the sharp snap of slatting canvas, and, stooping low, they saw against 
tlie black sky the blacker smudge of a schooner's mainsail. The vessel lay 
near shore, but no power could cast a line against the wind, and, with the 
intelligent self-control of those who spend half their lives waiting for the 
changes of natural forces, they sat down in the lee of a rock to wait for 
daylight Then, suddenly, the coils of a line fell across the spot of light, 
the deep-sea lead-line thrown with the wind from the vessel, and, one 
standing on the bank and one in the break of the seas, they pulled three 
men ashore. Meanwhile, on the outer side of the same point, where the ?ea 
breaks heavily on the quietest day, the other schooner which they had 
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been summoned to help was grinding to pieces, and twelve of her crew 
were lost. 

Here and there along the coast, one finds evidence of the pitiful degen- 
eracy that comes in part from isolation. In the harbor of Horse Island, 
two boys came out from shore in a rude boat. One, the older, had the 
striking beauty of color and features which we associate with the southern 
races. He wore nothing biit a tattered pair of trousers and the waist of a 
woman's dress, too thin for the sharp air, open down the front and with 
one sleeve torn half-way to the shoulder. With the alert look of a wild 
creature he rowed slowly round and round the yacht, silent, curious, 
unsmiling, not responding to offers of fruit, staring with his dark eyes. He 
came from a small settlement on the mainland, where Indians and negroes 
and lawless whites have maintained a spot of isolated barbarism within 
twenty miles of Bowdoin College. 

In general, the Maine village is a self-respecting community, still pre- 
serving its town-meeting and printing its frank record of receipts and 
expenses for every voter's free criticism. Here is local self-government at 
its best. The intimate knowledge of the work to be done, of the price of 
labor, and of the personal character of everybody concerned, stimulated, 
as it is. by a combination of public and individual interest, makes the town- 
meeting a training school in citizenship and in social organization. Into 
the harbor of such a village, there came a few years ago a school of the 
small whales called "blackfish. " Instantly, the town was in boats. The 
natural leaders took charge, the others took by instinct their proper 
places. Each man understood the plan without orders and obeyed orders 
because he understood. A line of boats stretched across the mouth of th? 
harbor filled with boys who had appointed themselves to the congenial duty 
of keeping the fish back by shouting and splashing. Another line, with 
older men in the boats, drove the school to the shallow head of the harbor, 
and the whole town united to keep them there till the tide fell and they 
could be killed. Then the oil was tried out and sold, and a committee, in 
the presence and under the critical eyes of the whole town, paid to each man 
and boy his due share. 

This is the social efficiency which comes from the self-directed efficiency 
of the individual. The city must face and is, in fact, facing the difficult 
problem of retaining the spirit of the town-meeting under conditions which 
make the old forms of self-government impossible. Along the Maine coast, 
the old forms are still in use and still effective. 



